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CHAPTER  II.

THE PRESENT POSITION  OF WOMAN.

IT should be understood that this account refers to the
women of the middle and upper classes in North India.
The poorer people would, if it were possible, seclude
their wives, but the style of house, or rather hut, in
which they live, and the fact that it is necessary for
them to go to the markets, draw water, and attend to
the duties of the house, make seclusion impossible.
Some household servants .are as scrupulous in keeping
their wives hidden from the public gaze as men of large
incomes. It is not because the husbands of the poorer
classes are more trustful, but simply that circumstances
are against their carrying out their wishes.

The degradation of women commences from their
birth. Whilst every Hindu wife is most anxious to
have sons, daughters are seldom prayed for, nor is their
advent welcomed. Reasons of a secular nature may
exist for this universal desire, but it is the religious one,
that a son is required to perform the funeral rites of his
parents and remoter ancestors, that has the greatest in-
fluence. Unless these are properly performed, a father's
good works go for nothing; he must suffer in hell until
some one releases him. Manu teaches, in the extrava-
gant way common to Hindu writers, the immense
benefits sons can confer on their families. A son of